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It is eminently true of political passion that a “ little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump ”; once inoculate the 
Royal Society with that virus, and the poison will spread 
through the whole organism. The Council practically 
chooses the President: it will therefore be necessary to 
look to the politics of the Councillors, The Fellows 
elect the Council: have a care, therefore, to the politics 
of the new Fellows. We may yet see a politico-scientific 
caucus. Some years ago a most sagacious and experi¬ 
enced man of affairs in the United States was asked why, 
in drawing up the constitution of a new University, he 
had not given such persons as the Governor and Chief 
Justice of the State an ex-officio position on the governing 
body. “Ah,” said he, ivith a shrewd smile, “if you only 
knew the trouble my colleagues and I have taken to 
render it impossible for any political person to have any¬ 
thing whatever to do with the administration of the 
University ! We know to our cost that wherever politics 
enters corruption follows.” 

The records of the Royal Society tell us of more than 
two centuries of scientific life, fertile in good work and 
unstained by anything worse than an occasional outbreak 
of prejudice or jealousy. The only occasion on which it 
ever manifested a political bias was in the case of 
Priestley ; and it has no reason to be proud of that 
episode. 

The Society is now at the parting of the ways. Either 
it will continue its beneficent work for untold ages to come, 
untroubled by the transitory political and social storms 
raging around it; or, headed by politicians pledged to 
serve their party, it will gradually be dragged down into 
that miserable slough in which no capacity seems a 
guarantee against sophistical special pleading and no 
character strong enough to escape degrading sub¬ 
serviency to party exigencies. 

The occasion is grave and demands action. It is for 
the President, by the course which he may think fit to 
adopt, to determine what that action shall be. 


THE STORAGE OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
The Storage of Electrical Energy. By Gaston Plantd. 

(London : Whittaker, 1887.) 

O the author of this book we owe the use of lead 
plates instead of platinum plates in voltameters. 
His experiments showed that, after repeated charging and 
discharging of lead-plate voltameters, accumulators of 
energy were producible which might be employed in a 
great variety of useful ways. He showed that his accu¬ 
mulators might be charged in parallel by a few Bunsen 
or Daniell cells, and discharged in series. As his accu¬ 
mulators had small internal resistances, he was able to 
give to circuits either of small or great resistance very 
considerable supplies of electric power for short times, 
and as an experimenter he availed himself of this novel 
power in heating wires, melting beads of metal, and 
generally of observing effects produced by strong 
currents. 

Many of the phenomena observed by him were new, 
and well worthy of being recorded, as they were recorded, 
in the proceedings of scientific Societies ; and the present 
book, in addition to a fine portrait of the author, and 
many other engravings, and a dedication to the Emperor 


of Brazil, seems to be merely a collection of these papers of 
M. Plantd, published between the years 1859 and 1879. 
In the first chapter of the book and part of the second we 
find an interesting account of experiments with various 
electrodes in voltameters, which led the author to use 
lead instead of platinum, and of the forms which the 
author gave to his cells, with directions for their forma¬ 
tion, and speculations as to the chemical actions involved. 
The remaining twelve and a half chapters may be re¬ 
garded as almost solely devoted to the “ effects created 
by currents combining quantity with high tension ”—to 
use the old-fashioned phraseology which Mr. Elwell, the 
translator, has thought fit to use upon the title-page—and 
to the author’s speculations upon things in general. 

The infancy of the electric accumulator lasted to 
1879, i ts boyhood to 1883, and we may now be said to 
know it in its manhood. The advance since 1879, not only 
in our knowledge of the chemical and electrical actions 
going on in the accumulator, but also in our methods of 
applying this knowledge, has been quite as wonderful as 
the advance made in any other part of applied physics. 
Batteries of accumulators capable of driving boats 80 
feet long, of driving numbers of tram-cars, of maintain¬ 
ing large installations of electric lights, are now in actual 
use. Plates of lead are now used as in 1879, but the 
salts of lead in contact with the metallic plates are 
attached mechanically, hundreds of devices having been 
tried and rejected or adopted in the last eight years for the 
purpose of obtaining great capacity and longevity. Of 
these great changes, the results of numerous, most 
costly, and carefully conducted experiments, made by 
scientific men, M. Plantd tells us nothing. He was in 
charge of the accumulator in its infancy ; it was taken 
away from him in 1879, and its subsequent history seems 
to be as unknown to him as the boyhood and early 
manhood of Harry Bertram were to Dominie Sampson. 

The dominie looked upon his pupil, now grown to be a 
man, as if he were still a boy who was about to resume 
his childish studies, and in the same way it is probable 
that M. Plante regards the accumulator of 1887 as in 
no respect different from the laboratory toy with which 
he obtained such remarkable effects prior to 1879. 
M. Plante gives in this book what may be regarded as 
the history of the infancy of the electric accumulator ; 
and it is obvious that if he had written it as charmingly 
as Mrs. Molesworth herself could have written it for the 
nursery, yet, with the misleading title which it possesses, 
he has given, occasion to the t>rdinary reader to feel 
greatly disappointed. We are here assuming that M. 
Plantd shares with Mr. Elwell the responsibility of publi¬ 
cation, and also of change in the name of the book from 
that of the first edition—“ Recherches sur 1 ’Electricitd ”—- 
published in 1879, which is the only French edition with 
which we are acquainted. 

The technical terms used by the translator are not now 
so familiar to students as they used to be in the good 
old times when strength , intensity , quantity, and power 
of a current were synonymous with each other or with 
electromotive force. 

It was this freedom in “ the older electricity ” which 
enabled statements like “ The E.M.F. was thus found 
equal to 1 -41, the current from the Bunsen cel! being 1 ” 
(p. 17) to be enjoyed by readers. Other statements like 
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this: “ We have found that the resistance of secondary 
cells of the various dimensions which we have used 
varied from 2 to 5 metres of a copper wire 1 millimetre 
in diameter ” (p. 64), show that M. Plante sought for 
greater exactness in his measurements than many of his 
contemporaries during the infancy of the electric accumu¬ 
lator. 

It was to be expected that in suggesting yet untried 
applications of secondary batteries the author should 
make statements which any student now knows to be 
erroneous. An example is to be found at p. 105, 
where it is suggested that, by using a secondary bat¬ 
tery, two ordinary Bunsen cells might be enabled to 
work a continuous voltaic arc. As was also to be ex¬ 
pected in such a republication of papers as this, many of 
which read like the contents of an inedited laboratory 
note-book, there are repetitions of the same facts and 
sentiments. 

Unfortunately there is another resemblance to labora¬ 
tory notes in much of the matter of this book which 
cannot be so readily forgiven. One often confides to 
one’s note-book a speculation which is based on a very 
far-fetched resemblance between two phenomena. And 
it is quite possible to find in a note-book such a note 
as this (p. 198): “The experiment described above (158) 
in which a cloud of metallic oxide, torn from an elec¬ 
trode by the current, takes a spiral motion in the body of 
a liquid under the influence of a magnet, seemed of a 
nature to explain, in particular, the remarkable form of 
spiral nebulas.” Then follows a description of the nebulae 
observed by “ Lord Ross,” and the further remarkable 
note: “ In view of so striking a similarity, may it not 
be reasonably supposed that the nucleus of these nebula: 
may be formed by a veritable electrical furnace ; that 
their spiral form is probably caused by the presence of 
celestial bodies powerfully magnetized, and that the direc¬ 
tion of the curve of the turns in the spiral must depend 
upon the nature of the magnetic pole turned towards the 
nebula.” 

This sort of thing may be found in the note-book of 
almost any laboratory worker, but it is astonishing to find 
that M. Plante has not only published it in the proceed¬ 
ings of a scientific Society, but actually publishes it again 
after he has had many years of leisure for reflection and 
for verification. These speculations occupy many chapters 
of the book. M. Plante describes some natural pheno¬ 
menon, such as globular lightning, the formation of hail, 
water-spouts, cyclones, the aurora, atmospheric electricity, 
spiral nebulae, or solar spots ; he then begins to write on 
the vague analogy existing between this natural pheno¬ 
menon and some isolated phenomenon observed by him 
in the laboratory, and. after he has written some pages, 
the analogy becomes very indistinct ; but he continues to 
write in the hope that if he writes long enough he may 
obtain clearer ideas. Of the same kind are his “ views ’’ 
of the nature of electricity. He finds that when successive 
intense currents are sent through fine wires, which are, of 
course, greatly heated, the w'ires lose their straightness in 
curious ways. It is very interesting to read about the 
observed phenomena, but unfortunately we have the 
author’s speculations as well. He says (p. 247) :—“ The 
phenomena we have just described (313--20) are of a 
nature to throw some light on the mode of propagation of 


electricity. The molecular vibrations revealed by knots 
formed in a metallic wire, by the curious noise, and by a 
notable change in its cohesion under the influence of the 
passage of the dynamo-static current which we have just 
studied, must be produced in a lesser degree in conduct¬ 
ing substances traversed by electric currents of very low 
tension. This vibration may be too feeble to be per¬ 
ceptible, but it is not the less real. We are then able to 
conclude that the electric movement must diffuse itself in 
substances after the manner of a purely mechanical 
motion, by a series of very rapid vibrations of the more 
or less elastic matter through which it passes.” 

He then goes 011 in his last chapter, without a thought 
of the possibility that very rapid heating of a not per¬ 
fectly homogeneous conductor might explain his pheno¬ 
mena, to build up a theory of electricity from these iso¬ 
lated facts with the help of a few far-fetched analogies, 
and he publishes his theory without further verification. 
In spite of our great obligations to M. Plante, we feel that 
he has set the very worst example possible to the probable 
readers of his book, in publishing these vague speculations 
of his. John Perry. 


FRITSCH’S CRUSTACEAN FAUNA OF THE 
CHALK OF BOHEMIA. 

Fie Crustaceen der Bohmischen Kreideformation. Von 
Prof. Dr. Anton Fritsch und Jos. Kafka. Pp. 55. 
(Prague: Selbstverlag, in Commission von Fr. 

Rivndc, 1887.) 


'T'HERE is probably no sedimentary deposit in the 

-l whole series of the stratified rocks with which one 
is more familiar than the Chalk. This is doubtless due 
to its peculiar whiteness, and to the fact of its occupying 
so large an area in our eastern and south-eastern coun¬ 
ties, and its prominence in the coast-sections of York¬ 
shire, Kent, and Sussex, and the opposite coast of France ; 
forming at Dover those white cliffs which gave to our 
shores their ancient name of Albion. 

In the Cretaceous formation, however, we include a set 
of other beds, very dissimilar from the Chalk in appear¬ 
ance and composition, but which, on stratigraphical and 
palaeontological grounds, seem to form a natural rock- 
system. These are known as the Upper Greensand, the 
Gault Clay, the Lower Greensand, and the Wealden Beds, 
comprising marls, sands, clays, and even fresh-water 
jimestones. Without entering into details as regards 
the minor divisions, we may say that the major 
proportion of these deposits are marine, as shown by 
the organic remains contained in them. The Chalk itself, 
from its general purity, must have been formed in a 
deep and open sea; indeed, the researches which 
have been carried on in the North Atlantic Ocean 
show that the materials for a continuous bed of limestone 
with flint-nodules are now being deposited at depths of 
from 400 to 2000 fathoms, while many forms of life met 
with there are analogous to those of the Chal c. 

That this old Cretaceous sea must have been of very 
wide extent is proved by the enormous area over 
which its sediments have been traced, as shown on 
our geological maps ; whilst outliers and vast beds of 
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